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Vor. ITI, May 22, 1890. 


Richard Wagner's Youth. 

NOTHER anniversary of the birthday of Richard 

Wagner reminds us that we have as yet devoted 

but small space in these pages to the incidents of 

the life of this great poet-composer. Taking up our 

parable where we left it on a similar occasion last 

year, we must now proceed to a brief summary of the events that 

occurred between the fifteenth year of Wagner’s age and its majority. 

For the sources of our information we shall refer once more to his 

own “ Autobiographical Sketch,” and to C. F. Glasenapp’s “ Life 
and Works of Richard Wagner.” 

We left the boy in Dresden hard at work upon an early pro- 


ject of musico-poetical composition. His family connection with 
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the theatre had indeed, as he himself says, given him a bent to 
play-acting, which he indulged in the solitude of his little chamber ; 
yet he had “an extraordinary repugnance to visiting the actual 
theatre.” He writes :—‘ Childish impressions that I had received 
from the earnestness of classical antiquity may indeed have inspired 
me with a certain contempt and horror of the motley garb of 
comedy.” Whether the experience gathered in later years may 
have suggested to the man impressions that had no real existence 
in the youth, there is little doubt that Wagner’s own impulsive 
nature could never have brooked the restraints and convention- 
alities of the player's life; though we find him in his maturity 
expressing, on one or two occasions, the wish that he could have 
sung and acted the characters his pen created. However, his was 
the nature more fitted far to govern than to serve. And thus we 
find him in constant revolt against the pedantry of his teachers. 

While he was still engaged in childish efforts to rival Beethoven 
in the music for his extraordinary conglomerate play, the play itself 
was unearthed by his relations, much to their distress. They saw in 
it the cause of his neglected studies, and strongly urged their 
necessary resumption. Yet his Latin exercises—for which, as 
distinguished from the Greek, he had always the greatest distaste— 
could not woo him from the secret practice of those arts which 
were hereafter to win him world-wide fame. He had yet another 
secret undivulged—his beloved music; and that at all costs must be 
pursued in hiding; for how could he expect to gain credit for 
earnestness of purpose if it were discovered that another muse had 
won his ear? It would have been set down to the vacillation of 
a mind that, trying all things, could succeed in none. 

The family had now returned to Leipzig, and the boy was 
mortified to find that in the school where he was now placed 
he was relegated to a class of lower standing than that 
in which he had held fair place in Dresden. Disheartened with 
book-learning, he was still more driven to music for consolation ; 
and it was at the Leipzig Gewandhaus Concerts that he first made 
the acquaintance of the Symphonies of Beethoven, which were 
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destined to exercise such marked effect upon his own genius. 
Mozart's Requiem he also heard at Leipzig ; but the more masculine 
nature of the Bonn master seems from the first to have struck with 
surer hand the chord of sympathy in the boy’s heart, and he turned 
then, as ever afterwards, to the mind whose fibre was most like 
his own. 

Meanwhile he had reached his sixteenth year, and this critical 
period in the life of every man was marked in his case by the 
development of that strong bent to romantic mysticism which left its 
stamp upon all his afterwork. The fantastic tales of E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, full of wild poetry, had fallen into his hands, and stirred 
the imagination of the youth. Ashe says: “ By day, half in sleep, 
I had visions in which the Key-note, Third and Fifth took bodily 
form and opened out their deepest meaning.” With these thoughts 
in his mind he set to work again, and now composed a Sonata, a 
Quartett, and an Aria, which, though he did not attempt to get them 
published, appear to have sufficiently pleased himself to encourage 
him to bring them to the light of day in the family circle. Renewed 
consternation was aroused in the worthy group of mediocrities: 
Richard had broken out in a fresh place ; and there must have been 
many a head-shaking over this seemingly erratic flight, before his 
relatives would finally consent that he should devote himself to the 
serious study of music. Eventually, however, he was confided to the 
instructive care of Gottlieb Miller, who became later the organist of 
the Altenburg, Weimar. As Wagner says, ‘‘ The poor man had great 
trouble with me; he must needs explain that what I had taken for 
mysterious shapes and powers were only chords and intervals. 
But what could be more distressing to my dear ones than to find 
that in these studies also I showed myself negligent and refractory ? 
My teacher shook his head, and it seemed evident that here also 
nothing good would come of me.” Indeed, he evinced no aptitude 
for mechanical execution, either in theory or practice, and his fingers 
never could be curbed to due technical dexterity. Yet the power 
of music was growing within his heart, and struggling for a mani- 


festation, which took form in the composition of overtures for full 
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orchestra, one of which was actually presented at Leipzig under the 
following conditions. 

In August, 1829, a Court-theatre had been opened in Leipzig, 
as an offshoot of that at Dresden, and Heinrich Dorn, a twenty-six- 
year-old musician, was chosen as the Musical Director. The young 
Richard soon made his aquaintance, through the introduction of his 
own sister Rosalie, who played the part of juvenile heroine at 
this theatre; and it was at Dorn’s house also that he first met 
Schindelmeisser, who, in years to come, was to be so staunch a 
friend in his function of Conductor at Wiesbaden. Richard now 
begged his comrades to procure him the performance of the overture 
above referred to, and which, as he says, he had copied out in three 
different coloured inks : red for the strings, green for the woodwind, 
and black for the brass. He called it later “the culmination of my 
folly ; Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony was but a Pleyel sonata com- 
pared with this fearsome overture.” Dorn consented to sandwich 
this prodigy between two acts of a comedy at the theatre. The old 
Concertmeister Matthai had attempted to laugh off the attempt, in 
which manceuvre he was seconded by the members of the orchestra ; 
but Wagner and his faithful friend triumphed so far as to obtain its 
execution. ‘In the morning it was rehearsed, and in the evening 
performed.” Its effect was certainly most striking, for at every 
bar there occurred a thump on the big drum, fortissimo! At first the 
public was mildly surprised, but finally burst out into roars of 
laughter, much to the discomfiture of the young composer. How- 
ever, ground had been broken, and, as there is no so good a school 
as ridicule, Richard profited by the lesson, and resolved henceforth 
to prune his budding bombast. 

About this time the Paris Revolution of July, 1830, occurred, and 
fired the young man’s enthusiasm so much that he became, in theory 
at least, a red-hot Republican. Traces of this effect we may observe 
in all his work for the next thirty years, and its culminating point 
we have already shown in his “ Art and Revolution,” a translation 
of which appeared in our first volume. To anticipate a couple of 
years, we may here add that this tendency was fostered by the 
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friendship Wagner formed in 1832 with Heinrich Laube, the author 
of a revolutionary romance, ‘The New Century.” At this earlier 
period Richard occupied himself in the composition of an overture 
with a “ political theme.” 

His school-time soon came to an end, and he was 
entered at the Leipzig University as a student of music. His 
main desire now was to profit by as much of philosophy and 
zesthetics as could be gathered from the dry-as-dust professors of 
the university ; but either their lectures were too dull or his own 
blood too hot, for he admits that he gained as good as nothing from 
their instruction, and gave himself up instead to the usual 
boisterous excesses of student life, casting for the moment his music 
to the winds. The inevitable reaction came, and that right soon ; 
for the one great feature in Wagner’s nature was his depth of 
character, and such vulgar pleasures must soon have palled upon 
him. He therefore determined to set himself seriously to work on 
music, and sought the teachings of Theodor Weinlig, the “ cantor” 
at St. Thomas’s School in Leipzig,whom he held henceforth in such 
veneration that he subsequently dedicated his Liebesmahl der 
Apostel to Weinlig’s widow. This excellent man soon exercised 
a healthy influence upon the fantastic youth. Under his tuition he 
learned to love Mozart, and composed a “simple, modest Sonata,” 
and a Polonaise, which as Ops. 1 and 2 were published by Breitkopf 
und Hartel. After less than six months of study of counterpoint 
the young man had made such progress that Weinlig appears to 
have felt that he knew no more to teach him, and bade farewell 
to him with the words: “ Probably you will never wish to 
write a Fugue ; only, the very fact that you can now write one will 
give you technical independence, and make all other composition 
easy to you.” How correct was Weinlig’s judgment everyone who 
has heard the magnificent fugue in the “cudgelling scene” of Die 
Meistersinger, and the counterpoint of the whole of that monumental 
masterpiece, can testify, Under the tutelage of Weinlig, in 1831, 
Wagner composed a Concert-overture, closing with a fugue, which 
came to a hearing at Leipzig in 1833. About this time, or early in 
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1832, he also wrote, besides several other works which have not 
been handed down to us, a Symphony which was performed two 
years later at the Gewandhaus concerts in Leipzig, and which, after 
a strange history of hide-and-seek, was finally performed in London 
in 1888. The influence of Mozart is apparent in this latter work, 
but it is largely subordinate to that of Beethoven. Now, as ever, 
Beethoven was Wagner's guiding star and his good genius; he 
spent his nights in studying and copying out Beethoven’s scores, 
revelling in the mysteries of the Ninth Symphony, of which he made 
a pianoforte arrangement for his own use. Dorn, referring to this 
period, says, ‘“‘I doubt whether there ever existed a young com- 
poser who was more intimate with the works of Beethoven than the 
eighteen-year-old Wagner. The Master's Overtures he possessed 
for the most part in scores written out with his own (Richard 
Wagner's) hand. With the Sonatas he went to rest—with the 
Quartetts he arose ; the Songs he sang, the Quartetts he whistled, 
for he could not get ahead with his playing. In short, it was a 
veritable furor teutonicus, which, with higher scientific development, 
and coupled to his own peculiar alertness of spirit, promised to 
bring forth mighty progeny.” 

In the summer of 1832, Wagner took a journey to Vienna, so 
as to see with his own eyes the city where his hero had lived and 
worked. The impressions that lively capital left upon the young 
man’s fancy may be gathered from the little romance which is con- 
cluded in our following pages, “‘ A Pilgrimage to Beethoven.” As he 
himself says: ‘‘ What I saw and heard there edified me but little ; 
wherever I went I heard nothing but Zampa, and Straussian pot- 
pourris of Zampa; both of which were an abomination to me.” 
On his way home he visited Prague, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of Dionys Weber, the Director of the Conservatoire in that 
place. This afforded him the opportunity of hearing a private per- 
formance of his own symphony at the hands of Weber's young 
pupils, much to his own satisfaction.—In passing, we may allude to 
the current, but mistaken, notion that Wagner was a pupil of 
Weber ; neither Dionys nor his more celebrated namesake, Carl 
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Maria Weber, was ever his instructor, the latter having left Dresden 
when Wagner was but a child.—At Prague he also visited, and was 
warmly welcomed by, the Nestor of music, old Tomaschek, of whom 
Hanslick says: “ He sat like a spider in his web, in the centre of a 
little admiring group, and it was considered gross neglect should a 
foreign artist pass through Prague without presenting himself before 
Tomaschek.” Roused to fresh activity by his congenial surround- 
ings, Wagner here wrote the poem of an opera, which he proposed to 
call, “ Die Hochzeit,” and of which he says: “I hardly know whence 
I derived its medieval basis. A frantic lover mounts to the window 
of the bedchamber of his friend’s bride, whilst she is awaiting the 
arrival of the bridegroom. The bride struggles with the madman, 
and dashes him into the court-yard below, where he gives up the 
ghost. During the funeral ceremony the bride, uttering one only 
cry, sinks lifeless upon the corpse.” 

Returning to Leipzig the young man set to work to compose 
the music for his opera, and had already written for it a grand 
Sextett, with which Weinlig was highly pleased; but, his sister 
Rosalie disapproving of the libretto, he incontinently destroyed the 
whole work. This little incident is characteristic of the man’s 
bent of mind; we find him constantly turning to woman’s intuition 
to guide him or to judge of his accomplished work; such phrases 
as “the women are all in my favour,” &c., repeatedly occurring in 
his subsequent correspondence. 

Another work was soon offered him by his above-mentioned 
friend Heinrich Laube, namely an opera-text “ Koszciusco ;” but he 
appears for the time to have busied himself exclusively with purely 
instrumental music, while on the other hand his own poems were 
now and henceforth the only ones that could inspire or urge him to 
composition. 

In 1833, as above stated, his Symphony and other instrumen- 
tal works were performed at Leipzig, and in May of that year he 
migrated to Wirzburg, there to join his brother Albert, a comedian 
and singer, who was manager of the theatre in that place. This 
brother was the father of the celebrated singer, Johanna Wagner, 
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afterwards Madame Jackmann, who figured so often in the rdles of 
her uncle’s heroines. At the Wirzburg theatre, Richard soon found 
employment as director of the chorus, and we must leave him thus 
engaged. Henceforth his life was gradually knit more and more 
with the history of the German stage, and the boy now left his 
musical swaddling-clothes and the light-heartedness of youth, to 
take a lion’s share in the responsibilities and the battles of larger 
life. 





A Study of “ Die WMleistersinger.” 


Part II. 


URNING to another side of Sachs’ character, we find 
a depth of earnestness such as ever accompanies 
the fine humour of noble minds. We see this 
in the dialogue with Eva in the Second act, where he 

tells her: “both wax and pitch I treat as friends,” that is to say, 

both wit and wisdom, frolic and seriousness, must claim the due 
share of his thoughts ; and in the whole scene we see the earnest- 
ness of fatherly counsel blended with the light touches of each 
humorous sally. But this serious side of Sachs’ nature is shown 
most markedly in his wonderful Monologues of the Second and 

Third acts, and in his great address to the people in the final scene. 

What could be more beautiful than the way in which he ponders on 

Walther’s Probelied ; ‘1 feel it, and yet I cannot gauge it; I cannot 

fix it—yet not forget it! and though I grasp it as a whole, I cannot 

measure it out. Yet how should I attempt to grasp what I well see 
is past all measure? No rule would fit it, yet no fault was in it. Its 
sound, so old and yet so new, like song of birds in sweetest May.” 

Here is the man who looks below the surface of things, and recog- 

nises in the world a divine factor which cannot be meted by the 
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rules of earthly sense; who sees in the works of Art the same 
inscrutable mystery that veils itself behind the garb of Nature. A 
like spirit of reflective earnestness is manifest in the second mono- 
logue, where Sachs muses on the vanity of human ways : “ Where’er 
I search in chronicles of World and State, to find the hidden cause 
wherefor mankind, in bloody feud, doth plague and vex itself in 
bootless wrath of madness; Fantasy alone I see. No man hath 
guerdon of it, and no man thanks—Yet doth it still remain the same 
old Fantasy, without which nought can come to pass, nothing move 
and nothing stay ; let it a moment rest, it sleeps for storage of fresh 
force—then wakes again, and mark ye well who can o’ermaster it!” 
There is something more in this than the “ Vanity, vanity, all is 
vanity ” of the Preacher; there is here the philosophy of the man 
who, rising high above his handiwork, sces, amid all the illusory 
materialism of the world, the great ideal reality which sets the 
universe in motion. 

Thus, too, in his exhortation to the people, the grand depth of 
Sachs’ character is shown: “Have care! For evil tide is in the 
wind ; should German folk and German realm be led astray in 
false and foreign luxury, no ruler then his people’s heart would 
comprehend. I bid ye then, honour your German masters!” 
The reproof of the man who would fain see his nation saved 
from the insidious temptation of giving over its own manly 
character and noble traditions to a sordid imitation of the hollow 
joys of lighter races, rises here to the height of patriotism in 
its grandest sense, and Sachs, the humble cobbler-poet, becomes 
the great representative of a people determined to stand on its own 
bottom and to cast off the unworthy weight of foreign customs. 
Nagner has here given to Sachs the expression of his own life-long 
struggle to rouse the German nation from a slavish borrowing of its 
art from foreign sources, especially in the domain of drama, and to 
call it, by the memory of its own great artists, to fresh endeavours 
to raise a monument of national art which should reflect the charac- 
teristics of the people and urge them forward to their own 
development. 
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Of the tender love of Sachs we need not cite many instances, 
for it is the one great trait which underlies all his actions. Ever 
ready to forget himself, he is constantly the champion of the good 
and true. It is he alone who sees in Walther the heaven-sent poet, 
before whom his own humbler inspiration must sink in homage, and 
he who, though it cuts him to the core, must nobly lay aside all 
claim to Eva’s hand in favour of a rival more suited to her youth. 
He is always Eva's guardian angel, arresting the folly of her 
attempted flight with Walther, so that he may prepare the way for 
a more honourable union of the youthful pair; and he has ever a 
kind, cheery word for her, as on the bridal morn, when he greets 
her: “ Fair Eva, how grandly decked to-day! You fill both young 
and old with envy, when they behold your beauty.” His thought- 
fulness is shown even in such little things as his instruction 
to David in the third act: ‘‘ Now close the shutters, David, journey- 
man ;” for he has just rewarded the 'Prentice by raising him in 
rank, and he hastens to soften the first order which he gives his new 
associate by reminding him of the proud distinction. Thus too he 
cloaks his own self-sacrifice in yielding Eva to Walther, by the pre- 
tended diligence with which he works at her faultless shoe, thereby 
giving the lovers an opportunity to regard one another, as though 
unobserved, while he half piteously implores the young man to sing 
once more, for his own heart is full: “I ply my trade; if only some 
one would sing to me the while !” 

We have thus endeavoured to give a slight sketch of the 
character of Hans Sachs; but no analysis could possibly do full 
justice to the lovable nature of this most human of all Wagner's 
creations. As a whole we know no figure in any drama that so 
completely enlists our sympathy and commands our honour and 
respect as this humble shoemaker of Nuremberg, who with all his 
natural talents as poet and composer, was not only ready but eager 
to champion the cause of an artist whose gifts he recognised at once 
as greater than his own. 

We must now turn to the opposite of Sachs, the jealous, petti- 
fogging, self-seeking Beckmesser. The contrast would not be coms 
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plete without the connecting link that brings the two men into 
relationship with each other—their humour ; with Beckmesser, how- 
ever, this humour, though keen enough, is degraded to spiteful wit, 
and is always employed for the sake of puffing up his own attain- 
ments and depreciating the motives and actions of others. The 
man is a mass of narrow-minded conceit and pedantry, and showsh cel 
it in every word he utters. Even in his first sentence he exhibits 
his high opinion of himself when he tells Pogner, “if Eva's wish is 
to choose the wooer, to what purpose is all my Meister-skill ?” and 
in the same way complains in the Third act that “She whom J 
chose out for myself, whom nature had reared up for me, her hast 
thou shamefully sought after.” His own pre-eminence in song he 
is constantly trumpeting forth, as in this same scene, where he says 
“Friend Sachs, you are no doubt a first-rate poet ; but as for tone 
and melody, you must confess that none surpasses me ;" and also in 
his serenade: “ Each rule I know full well, am skilled in ev'ry 
measure,” showing at the same time his highest ideal of poetry—its 
rule and measure. This everlasting pedantic appeal to rule comes 
out in his spiteful reply to Hans Sachs, in the first act, “Sing to 
the rabble in market-place and gutter, Aere we allow no breaking of 
the rules ;” and, among countless other instances, in his humorous 
commentary on Sachs’ approbation of ‘“ Walther von der Vogel- 
weide” as a teacher: “ But he is long since dead ; how then could 
he teach all the rules of the craft?” That this pedantry of criticism 
is his highest canon of art, Beckmesser constantly impresses upon 
us in his perpetual reference to his office of “ Marker.” One of his 
first remarks is his sarcastic offer to resign his post to Kothner, “ If 
time presses, sir, my office gladly will I yield to you.” When he is 
stepping towards the “ Marker’s-Box,” he chuckles complacently 
over the honours of his position: ‘Sixtus Beckmesser is the 
Marker ; here in his shrine he fulfils in peace his mighty work.” 
In his anger at Sachs’ interruption of his serenade, he tells him 
“ Because you have never been chosen as Marker, your shoemaker's 
gall is boiling over; but as long as / carry weight with the 
Meisters, Hans Sachs shall not gain the Marker’s seat ;” and finally, 
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he can find no higher expression of his gratitude for the present of 
the poem than the promise to elevate Sachs to his own office :—“ In 
another place my thanks shall find vent ; my vote shall be yours—I 
will make you the Marker. Marker, marker, Hans-Sachs!” The 
picture of pedantic self-sufficiency is complete. 

Of the comic element the role of Beckmesser is full. The 
whole conception of his serenade, and the manner in which he sings 
its last stanza, jerking out a word here and there at the top of his 
voice, in his outbursts of rage at Sachs’ hammering, are laughable 
in the extreme. Equal in humour to this scene are his entry 
in the shoemaker’s workshop in the Third act, with the contrast be- 
tween his fantastic festal dress and his uneasy movements, occasioned 
by the drubbing of overnight, and the ridiculous figure he presents 
in the tournament of song in the last scene, where his absurd unin- 
tentional parody of Walther’s poem is greeted by the derision of 
the populace. Of lighter humour, also, there are many touches in 
his sallies of repartee, as when one of the Meisters asks whether all 
the guild is assembled, and Beckmesser replies, ‘For sure, as 
Sachs is here”; and again, when his own name is called, and he 
answers, ‘‘ Ever near Sachs, that his rhyme I may learn of ‘ Bloom 
and Wax.’” Thus in the dialogue between himself and Sachs in 
the Second act we have a constant thrust and parry of wit between 
the two Meisters. Sachs has stipulated that he shall mark the 
faults of Beckmesser’s song by a stroke of his hammer on the last ; 
the Marker then says, ‘“ There's not one fault, all sound and good ” ; 
the shoemaker answers, “Then you must go unshod to-morrow— 
Set yourself here.” Beckmesser: “No, let me stand here”; 
Sachs: “Why so far off?” Beckmesser: “So not to see 
you, as is wont in the School before the Marker’s Box”; 
“Then I shall hear you ill”; “ Thus shall | soften most sweetly 
the strength of my voice.” The situation here is delightfully worked 
out, each of the two combatants concealing his ulterior motive under 
the forms of the relative position which he has assumed. It is in 
this manner that a light veil of mirth is thrown over all the con- 
temptible self-seeking of Beckmesser, and we laugh at rather than 
detest him. 
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The third representative of humour in this comedy is David, 
Sachs’ apprentice. But his is all boyish glee, and love of fun: He 
has caught from his master the trick of bantering, and gives it full 
play in his mock-heroic address to Walther in the First act, where 
he marshals forth the alarming array of prosody and rhythm, of 
precept and example, of the cut-and-dry formule of musical and 
poetic rule of the Meistersingers’ Guild, and delights in the bewilder- 
ment of the smart young knight, in presence of such a host of stipu- 
lations: ‘“ Those are only the names, you must learn to sing them ;” 
and again, “The Marker!—He will make you feel queer!” &c., 
&c. The frolic and good humour of David is the life of this drama, 
and gives it the é/an of fresh and buoyant youth. Wherever there 
is mischief ahead this young scapegrace must have his finger in it, 
as in the famous cudgelling-scene of the Second act, and even when 
he has but just been betrothed to his sweet-heart, Magdalene, he 
must needs join in the peasants’ dance and snatch a kiss from the 
prettiest of the dancers. But with all his giddy impetuosity of 
youth, he has the sterling quality of warm affection for his master, 
and the offer of his posies and cakes to Sachs, in the Third act, is 
touching in its simplicity, followed as it is by his kindly appeal : 
“ Master, dear Master, you must wed again!” 

These words of David naturally lead us to their object, the 
heroine of the drama. Eva is perhaps the most completely human 


of all the female types that Wagner has created. We have not here & iro 


the god-like grandeur of Briinnhilde, nor the majestic passion of 
Isolde, but a maiden whose dainty coquetry is full of the purest 
womanly love. True, she has encouraged Hans Sachs to form hopes 
which cannot be realised of a union with her, but it has been merely 
from the affectionate bent of a nature that has not yet learnt the im- 
perious and all-absorbing passion of love of like to like. Thus the 
scene in the Second act reveals both the maidenly simplicity of Eva, 
and the courageous renunciation of Sachs. “ Might not a widower 
win me ?” says Eva ; to which Sachs replies, ‘ My child, he were too 
old for thee.” And again, the girl expresses the love she bears to 
the man in the words, “ Methought you would take me home as 
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wife and child.” She can hardly fathom yet the new strong passion 
that has sprung up within her breast for Walther, and half in 
coquetry, half in earnestness, she tries to learn from Sachs what 
manner of thing this love may be. The same under-current of 
humour that is so marked in the shoemaker runs also through the 
conversation of the maid, the gentle, sunny humour that is an in- 
separable companion of a frank and tender nature. Her badinage 
is as light and airy as a maiden’s tread, but the favourite of Sachs 
could not but have learnt some of his tricks of phrase, as when she 
says, “If the whole city knows that I shall soon be wed, friend 
Sachs has warrant good indeed. I thought perchance that 4e knew 
more.” But when her lover appears, all this dainty trifling is 
thrown aside, and with an outburst of passion she throws herself into 
Walther’s arms, her whole nature developed from maid to woman, 
as she cries, “ Yes, mine are you; nay, mine art ¢hou ; all I utter, for 
thou know’st it, all I swear thee, for I know that thou art both the 
tourney’s victor and my own, my only friend.” Regarded as the 
ideal of Art, which Wagner has incontestably symbolised in the 
character of Eva, it is only meet that she should entertain for Sachs, 
the honest poet of the people, an affection second only to that 
which flames forth in undimmed brilliance when she is brought face 
to face with the unfettered inspiration of the highest poetry, typified 
by Walther. Consideration of the character of the latter we must 
reserve for the concluding portion of this study; as the central 
figure of the drama, the claims of Walther von Stolzing for 
recognition are somewhat weightier than those of his dainty 


bride. 


(To be concluded.) 
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A MAY SONG. 


A lay Song. 


ATH not the hawthorn blossomed many times 
To fill our world brimful of fragrant snow ? 
Hath not the poet woven myriad rhymes 
Of life aflower, while the heart lilts low 
For very joy of living, and the sea 
Strains toward the shore, and sings out jubilantly ; 
And where her light waves fall, 
Lie shadows musical, 
Fair shadows of sweet sound for memory ? 


Are not the pine-woods lyrical to-day, 
Thrilled thro’ and thro’ with rapture of the Spring ? 
And all the wind-swayed willows, turned to grey— 
The olive-grey of yonder wild-dove’s wing— 
Lean mumuring low their marvellous summer-dream 
To the bright waters of the singing stream ; 
Clear stream that holds enshrin’d 
Against the enamour’d wind 
Her shining marigold’s awakening gleam ! 


Oh wonderful fair world! Sweet world, wherein 
Each flower that blooms its fragrant life away 
Bears its own note of music, set to win 
The perfect chorus of glad life in May! 
While daffodils are dancing in the sun, 
And shy pink roses steal out one by one— 
And purple violets rise 
Like watching, tender eyes— 
Till thro’ all being one bright thought doth run. 
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One May-time waxed more sweet, more fair than all 
Sweet Mays before and after, for he came— 
Our Master and our love : with magical 
Strong voice to sing, and red lips touched with flame. 
Across the jubilant world his wing’d songs flew, 
His lute that northern heart, so calm and true, 
Yet swift and_passionate 
As southern suns create, 
From whose stirred depths such wondrous lore he drew. 


Until our blossoming world grew as a lyre 
For his strong hand to play on, and its strings, 
Fulfilled of love and passionate love’s desire, 
Awoke life’s soul, and dower’d it with wings : 
Fair wings to cleave the darkness and the pain 
Of death, and death’s despair, and find again 
Beyond the agony 
That wing’d soul crown’d and free, 
While evermore sounds on the echoing, deathless strain. 


Would we might crown him with all flowers that be 
Set in the circlet of our Spring, and yet, 
Beside the rose of immortality 
Would may seem fair, or fragrant violet ? 
He has gone home, and heaven is dearer now, 
And fairer, for the light npon his brow. 
Oh love, oh deathless star, 
Shine o’er God's harbour-bar— 
To haven guiding life’s storm-beaten prow! 
Eve.yn Pyne. 


May 22, 1890. 























“A PILGRIMAGE TO BEETHOVEN.” 


“A Pilgrimage to Peethoven.” 


From THE GERMAN OF RICHARD WAGNER. 
( Conclusion.) 


OW could I set about to disabuse the Master of his 
mistrust ? Everything depended upon letting him 
know that I was a poor German wight, full of earthly 
poverty, but over-earthly enthusiasm. 

So I decided at last to pour out my heart in 
writing. This I did. I wrote, narrating briefly the history of my 
life, how I had become a musician, how I worshipped him, how I 
had longed to know him face to face, how I had offered up two 
years in gaining myself a name as a composer of galops, how I had 
begun and ended my pilgrimage, what pains the Englishman had 
inflicted on me, what a deplorable state was that I now was in. As 
I felt my heart sensibly lightened by the recital of my sufferings, 
steeped in the pleasure of this feeling, I fell at last into almost a 
confidential tone ; I wove into my letter quite bold and somewhat 
strong reproaches of the unjust cruelty of the Master’s treatment of 
my poor self. Finally, I closed this letter in absolute enthusiasm ; 
my eyes were dazzled as I wrote the address: “ An Herrn Ludwig 
von Beethoven.” 1 breathed a silent prayer, and delivered the 
letter with my own hand at Beethoven's house. 

As I was returning to my hotel, full of enthusiastic hopes, 
great heavens !—what fate brought the dreaded Englishman once 
more before my eyes! From his window he had watched my last 
sally ; he had read in my face the joy of hopefulness, and this was 
enough to place me again within his power. In effect, he stopped 
me on the steps with the question : 

“Good hopes? When shall we see Beethoven ?” 

“ Never, never,” cried I in despair, “you will never in your 
life see Beethoven again! Leave me, wretch, we have naught in 
common!” 
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“We have much in common,” he coolly replied ; “where is my 
coat-tail, Mein Herr? Who authorised you to take it from me by 
force? Do you know that you are to blame for Beethoven’s be- 
haviour to me? How could he deem it becoming to have anything 
to do with a gentleman who had only one coat-tail ?” 

Beside myself at seeing the blame thrust upon me, I shouted: 
“Sir, you shall have back your coat-tail; may you keep it in 
shameful remembrance of how you insulted the great Beethoven, 
and flung a poor musician into perdition! Farewell; may we 
never meet again!” 

He tried to hold me back and pacify me, assuring me that he 
had plenty more coats in excellent condition, and begging me only 
to tell him when Beethoven would receive us. But in hot haste 
I rushed up to my fifth-floor attic. There I locked myself in, and 
waited for Beethoven's answer. 

How can I describe what feelings came over me when, in 
the course of the next hour, I actually received a morsel of note- 
paper, on which there was written with hurried hand: “ Excuse 
me, Herr R , if I ask you not to call before to-morrow morning, 
as I am engaged to-day in preparing a packet of music for the 
post. To-morrow I shall expect you.—BEETHOVEN.” 

First I sank upon my knees and thanked heaven for this un- 
common mark of favour, while my eyes filled with burning tears. 
But at last my feelings broke into the wildest joy; I sprang to my 
feet, and danced around my little chamber like a madman. I know 
not rightly what it was I danced; I only remember that I suddenly 
perceived with shame that I was whistling one of my own galops 
to the steps I measured. This mortifying discovery sufficed to 
bring me to my sober senses. I left my garret, and the hostelry, 
and, drunk with joy, I rushed into the streets of Vienna. 

Strange! my sufferings had made me clean forget that I was 
in the city of Vienna. And now the gay demeanour of the 
dwellers in the Kaiserstadt was fascinating in the extreme to me. 
I was in a state of exaltation, and saw everything with enraptured 
eyes. The somewhat superficial materialism of the Viennese 
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seemed to me the fresh breath of warm life; their frivolous, and 
not too discriminating, love of pleasure appeared to me a frank and 
natural receptivity of all things beautiful. I scanned the daily pro- 
gramme of the five theatres. Heavens! On one of them I read 
the magic words, “ Fidelio, an Opera by Beethoven.” 

I must at all costs go to the theatre, however dwindled were 
the profits of my poor galops. As I entered the pit the overture 
was just commencing. It was the remodelled opera, which under its 
previous title, Leonora, and to the honour of the penetrating public 
of Vienna, had failed. In this its second form I had never yet 
heard the opera performed ; judge then of my delight as I made my 
first acquaintance with this wonderful new music. A very young 
maiden took the rdle of Leonora ; but this singer appeared, despite 
her youth, to have already identified herself with Beethoven's 
genius. With what warmth, with what poetry, and with what 
stirring appeal to the emotions of the audience did she represent 
this extraordinary woman! She bore the name of Wilhelmina 
Schréder. She has won the high praise of having opened up this 
work of Beethoven to the German public; for, indeed, upon this 
evening I saw the superficial Viennese seized with the strongest 
enthusiasm. For my own part, the heavens were opened to me; 
I was as though transfigured, and worshipped before the genius 
who had freed me, like Florestan, from fetters and from darkness, 
and had led me into light and freedom. 

That night I could not sleep. What I had just passed through, 
and what was in store for me next day, were too great and over- 
whelming for me to take and calmly weave into my dreams. I lay 
awake, revelling in what I had heard, and preparing myself to 
appear before Beethoven. 

At last the new day broke; impatiently I waited for the 
fitting hour for paying a morning visit ; it sounded, and I set forth. 
The most important event of my life lay before me; and I was 
awestruck at the thought. 

Yet one fearful trial had I still to overcome. Leaning against 


the porch of Beethoven's house, as cool as a cucumber, there stood 
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in waiting for me my evil spirit—the Englishman! The wretched 
man, who had corrupted everybody, had ended by exercising his 
wiles upon our landlord ; the latter had read my open missive from 
Beethoven before I had, and had betrayed its contents to the 
Briton. 

A cold sweat came over me at the sight of this man. All 
poetry, all heavenly exaltation vanished from me at once ; for once 
more I was in his power. 

“Come,” began the miserable being, “let us go in to 
Beethoven !” 

At first I thought of helping myself out of my difficulty by a 
lie, and pretending that I had not the slightest idea of visiting 
Beethoven at the moment. But in an instant he barred me from all 
possibility of retreat by telling me with the greatest candour that 
he had sounded my secret; he then declared that he should not 
leave me until we were on our return from seeing Beethoven. I 
sought first by polite words to turn him from his purpose—in vain ! 
I waxed wroth—in vain! At last I hoped to release myself from 
him by swiftness of foot; like an arrow I darted up the steps, and 
rang the bell like a maniac. But ere the door was opened, the 
gentleman was by my side; he seized the tails of my coat and 
said: “Do not try to escape me! I have a claim upon your coat- 
tails; and I will hold on to them until we are in Beethoven's 
presence.” 

Beside myself, I faced about, and tried to tear myself loose ; 
nay, I felt sore tempted to defend myself by force against this 
proud son of Britain ; then the door was opened. The old serving- 
woman appeared, showed us a sour face as she beheld us in our 
peculiar position, and made a move to promptly shut the door 
again upon us. In my anguish I shouted out my name, and pro- 
tested that I had been invited by Herr Beethoven. 

The old lady still hesitated, for the sight of the Englishman 
seemed to fill her with justifiable apprehension; when, as luck 
would have it, Beethoven himself appeared at the door of his 
study. Taking advantage of this opportunity, I rushed in to make 
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my excuses to the Meister in person. At the same time, however, 
I dragged the Englishman after me; for he still held fast on to me. 
He carried out his intention, and did not leave hold of me until we 
both stood in Beethoven's presence. I bowed low, and stammered 
forth my name ; although he did not understand my words, yet the 
Meister appeared to recognise that it was I who had written to him. 
He bade me enter his chamber; without concerning himself for 
Beethoven's astonished glance, my companion slipped in hurriedly 
behind me. 

Here_was I—in the Sanctuary, yet the hideous embarrass- 
ment in which the incorrigible Briton had set me robbed me of 
all the comforting reflections which were absolutely necessary to 
a worthy enjoyment of my good fortune. Nor, in itself, was 
Beethoven’s outward appearance in the least calculated to inspire 
ease or comfort. He was clad in somewhat untidy indoor 
clothes, and wore a red woollen scarf around his body; long 
bushy grey hair hung in disorder about his head; his gloomy, 
forbidding expression by no means tended to dispel my con- 
fusion. 

We sat us down at a table that was strewed with pens and 
paper. 

An uncomfortable awkwardness filled us all, and no one spoke. 
Apparently Beethoven was put out at receiving two visitors in 
place of one. 

At last he began, asking in gruff tones, ‘ You come from 
L——?” 

I was about to reply, when he interrupted me. Laying a sheet 
of paper and a pencil by my hand, he added, “ Write; I cannot 
hear.” 

I knew of Beethoven’s deafness, and had prepared myself for 
it. Nevertheless it was as though my heart had been pierced 
when I heard his hoarse, broken voice, “I cannot hear.” To stand 
joyless and poor in the world; to know no lifting up above it but 
in the solitary might of sound, and yet to be forced to say, “I 
cannot hear!” That moment I fully comprehended Beethoven's 
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outward looks, the deep grief upon his cheeks, the gloomy sadness 
of his glance, the set defiance of his lips :—Ae could not hear ! 

Distraught and scarcely knowing what I did, I wrote a few 
words begging pardon, and a brief explanation of the circumstances 
which had led to my appearance in the company of the English- 
man. Meanwhile, the latter sat in placid silence opposite Beet- 
hoven, who, after reading my lines, turned rather hastily toward 
him, and asked him what he might want. 

“T have the honour ” replied the Briton. 

“TI do not understand you,” hastily interjected Beethoven ; 
“T cannot hear, nor can I speak much. Please to write down what 
you desire with me.” 

The Englishman calmly reflected for a moment, then drew an 
elegant music-case from his pocket, and said to me, “ Very good. 
You write: I beg that Herr Beethoven will look at my composition, 
and, if any passage should not quite please him, that he will be so 
good as to mark it with a cross.” 

I wrote down his request, word for word, in the hope of getting 
rid of him at last; and so it came to pass. After Beethoven had 
read the message, he laid the Englishman’s composition upon the 
table, with a peculiar smile, slightly bent his head and said, “I will 
send it back.” 

My gentleman was highly pleased at this ; he rose up, made a 
remarkably polite obeisance, and took leave. I breathed a deep 
sigh of relief—he had gone. 

Now at last I felt truly in the sanctuary. Even Beethoven’s 
features relaxed perceptibly ; he looked quietly at me a moment, 
and then commenced : 

“ The Briton has given you much annoyance. Take comfort 
from me ; these travelling English have plagued me almost out of 
my life. They come to-day to stare at a poor musician, just as 
they will go to-morrow to see some rare wild beast. I am very 
grieved, for your sake, that I should have confounded you with 
them. You wrote me that you were pleased with my compositions. 
I am delighted, for I scarcely expect my things to please people 
nowadays,” 
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This familiarity in his speech soon removed the last load of 
my embarrassment; a shudder of joy ran through me at these 
simple words. I wrote that I was certainly not the only one who 
was filled with such glowing enthusiasm for every creation of his, 
and that I wished nothing more longingly than, for instance, to 
be able to gain my native town the good fortune of seeing him for 
once within its midst; he would then judge what an effect his 
works had produced upon the whole public there. 

“T quite agree,” replied Beethoven, “that my compositions are 
thought more of in North Germany. The Viennese vex me often ; 
they hear too much bad stuff every day for them ever to be dis- 
posed to treat serious things in a serious manner.” 

I endeavoured to protest against this, and instanced that I had 
on the previous evening attended a representation of Fidelio, which 
the Viennese public had welcomed with the most manifest enthu- 
siasm. 

“Hm, Hm!” muttered the Master, “ Fidelio!—But I know 
that these little people clap their hands to-day out of pure conceit ; 
for they say to themselves that in re-writing this opera I only 
followed their advice. Now they wish to repay me for my trouble, 
and so shout out, ‘ Bravo!’ They area good-tempered race, and not 
a learned; therefore I prefer to live among them than with more 
sober people. Are you now pleased with Fidelio?” 

I described the impression which the last night’s performance 
had made upon me, and remarked that the whole had nobly 
gained by the interpolated pieces. 

“Irksome work!” interposed Beethoven. “I am no opera 
composer—at least, I know of no theatre in all the world for which 
I would willingly write an opera again! If I were to construct an 
opera according to my own notions, everybody would run away 
from it; you would not find in it any arias, duets, trios, and all 
the other stuff with which people nowadays patch their operas to- 
gether; and what I should set in their place no singer could sing, 
nor any public listen to. They all know nothing but gaudy lies, 
brilliant nonsense, and sugared weariness. He who wrote a true 
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musical drama would be taken for a simpleton; and so indeed he 
would be if he did not keep such a thing to himself, but insisted on 
setting it before the people.” 

“And how must a man go to work,” I hotly asked, “in order 
to bring such a musical drama about ?” 

“ Just as Shakespeare did, when he wrote his plays,” was the 
almost impatient reply. Then he continued: ‘‘ He who must make 
it his business to provide all kinds of tinkling gewgaws for young 
ladies with passable voices, so that they may win “ dravi” and 
hand-clappings, he had better become a Parisian ladies’ tailor, but 
not a dramatic composer. I, for my part, am not made for such 
playthings. I know right well that on this account the clever ones 
say that I am very good at instrumental music, but that in vocal 
music I should never be at home. They are right, inasmuch as they 
only understand vocal music as opera music; and from being at 
home in this heap of nonsense preserve me Heaven!” 

I here made so bold as to ask whether he really believed that 
anyone, after hearing his Adelaide, could dare to deny him the 
most splendid gifts even as a song-composer. 

“Nay,” he answered, after a brief pause, “Adelaide and the 
like are after all but trifles which come handily enough to pro- 
fessional virtuosi, serving them as opportunities for the display of 
their marvellous dexterity. But why should not vocal music, as 
much as instrumental, form a serious style which should in its 
execution be as much respected by the light-minded warblers as I 
am accustomed to demand from the orchestra in the case of one of 
my symphonies? The human voice is there in readiness. More ; 
it is certainly by far a finer and nobler tone-organ than any 
instrument in the orchestra. Why should not one bring it into 
just as independent use as these? What novel results one might 
attain in this manner! For exactly the characteristics that, by its 
very nature, distinguish the human voice from the peculiarities of 
mechanical instruments, are those which would have to be brought 
out and accentuated, thus leading to an infinite variety of combina- 
tions. In the instruments are represented the primal organs of 
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Creation and of Nature; what they express can never be clearly 
defined or marked down, for they re-echo the elementary feelings 
which were born from the chaos of the first Creation, when maybe 
there was not so much as a human being extant to take them up 
into his heart. Quite otherwise is it with the spirit of the human 
voice ; this represents the heart of man and its definite individual 
impressions. Its character is therefore restricted, but precise and 
clear. Let us now bring these two elements together ; let us unite 
them! Let us set the wild, unbounded feelings of primordial 
substance, represented by the instruments, face to face with the 
clear, definite impressions of the human heart, represented by the 
voice of man! The approach of this second element will react 
beneficently upon the strife of these primal feelings, harmonising 
them and leading their turbulent streams into well-ordered channels ; 
while the human heart, taking these nature-forces unto itself, and 
thereby infinitely widened and reinforced, will be able to feel 
clearly in itself the earlier undefined monitions of the highest, 
transformed to godlike consciousness.” 

As though exhausted, Beethoven here paused for an instant. 
Then, with a half-sigh he continued, “To tell truth, in trying to 
solve this problem one stumbles on many an obstacle. So that 
men may sing, one must find them words. Yet who were wise 
enough to gather up in words the poetry that must lie at the root 
of such an union of elements? The poem must needs fall short, 
for words are organs too feeble to give voice to such a purpose. 
You will soon hear of a new composition by me, which will remind 
you of the thoughts I have just given vent to. It is a Symphony 
with Chorus. I bid you mark how hard I found it to overcome the 
evil of the insufficiency of the poetic art upon which I called for 
aid. At last I resolved to employ Schiller’s grand hymn, “ An die 
Freude.” It is certainly a noble and elevating poem, yet far from 
breathing out in words that which, in this case, no verses in the 
world could e’er proclaim.” 

Even now I can scarcely restrain the joy which then I felt that 
Beethoven himself should have helped me, by these remarks, to a 
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complete understanding of his titanic final Symphony, which was 
then, at most, just finished, but known as yet to no one. I ex- 
pressed to him my heartfelt thanks for this exceptional condes- 
cension. At the same time I told him of the delightful surprise 
which he had afforded me in telling me that the world might look 
forward to the appearance of a new great work from his pen. 
Tears had welled into my eyes ; I could have knelt before him in 
homage. 

Beethoven appeared to notice my agitation. He looked at me 
half sorrowfully and half jestingly, as he said: ‘You might 
champion me when my new work is talked of. Remember me :— 
The clever ones will consider me out of my senses, or at least say as 
much. But you can see well enough, Herr R , that I am not 
yet quite a madman, even though my unhappiness might well 
qualify me for one. People demand that I shall write according to 
their canons of the beautiful and the good. They never reflect that 
I, poor deaf one, must have my own individual thoughts; that it 
would be impossible for me to compose otherwise than as I feel. 
And that I cannot think and feel their beautiful concerns,” he added 
ironically, “ that is, alas, my misfortune !” 

With this he got up and walked up and down the room with 
short, quick steps. Deeply moved as I was, I also rose. I felt that 
I was trembling. It would have been impossible for me, either by 
pantomime or writing, to continue the conversation. I was con- 
scious that the point had been reached beyond which my visit 
might become irksome to the Master. To write a farewell word of 
heartfelt thanks appeared to me too matter-of-fact a proceeding; I 
therefore contented myself with taking up my hat, approaching 
Beethoven, and allowing him to read in my look what was passing 
within me. 

He seemed to understand me. “You are going?” he asked, 
“shall you still remain in Vienna ?” 

I wrote that I had had no other purpose in my journey than 
to make his acquaintance ; that seeing he had so honoured me as 
to accord me so exceptional a reception, I was overjoyed to re- 
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gard my goal as attained, and that I should travel home the next 
day. 
Smiling, he replied: “ You wrote me in what manner you had 
earned the money for this journey.—You ought to stay in Vienna 
and write galops ;—that sort of goods is at a premium here.” 

I declared that I had done with such things, for I knew 
nothing more that could appear worth a like sacrifice. 

“Nay, nay!” said he, “one never knows! Old fool that I 
am; I should have done better to have written galops myself. 
The way I compose now, I shall always famish.” Then he added, 
“ A pleasant journey! think of me, and confide in me in all your 
troubles.” 

Agitated, and with tears in my eyes, I was about to withdraw, 
when he called to me: “Stay, we must polish off the musical 
Englishman! Let us see where to mark our crosses |” 

With this he took up the Briton’s bundle of music, and hastily 
looked through it, with a smile. He then arranged it carefully in 
order again, wrapped it in a sheet of paper, took a thick scoring- 
pen and drew a huge cross right across the whole cover, 
Whereon he handed it to me with the words: “Be so good as 
to return the lucky man his master-work. He is an ass, and 
yet I envy him his long ears !—Farewell, my dear young friend, 
and hold me dear!” 

Thus he ushered me out. Full of emotion I left his chamber 
and the house. 

* * * * 

In the hotel I met the Englishman's servant, stowing away his 
master’s trunks in the travelling carriage. So his goal too was 
reached; I could not but admit that he also had proved his 
patience. I rushed into my room and made my own preparations 
for resuming my journey home on foot the following morning. I 
could not help laughing aloud when I looked at the cross upon the 
cover of the Englishman's compositions. Yet this cross was a 
souvenir of Beethoven, and I grudged it to the evil genius of my 
pilgrimage. My resolve was quickly made. I removed the cover, 
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hunted out my galops, and wrapped them in this damning shroud. 
To the Englishman I sent his compositions, without the wrapper, 
and accompanied them with a little note, in which I informed him 
that Beethoven envied him, and had declared that he did not know 
where to set a cross. 

As I left the hostelry I saw my wretched associate mounting 
his carriage. 

‘“‘ Good-bye,” he cried, “ you have done me a great service. 
I am very glad to have made Beethoven's acquaintaince.—Will you 
go with me to Italy ?” 

“ What would you there ?”"—I asked in turn. 

“T wish to know Herr Rossini, for he isa very famous com- 
poser.” 

“Good luck!” I called ;—‘‘I know Beethoven. That is 
enough for my lifetime !” 

We parted. I cast one more longing glance at Beethoven's 
house, and wandered northwards, ennobled and lift up in heart. 





Magner to his Dresden Friends. 


Part II. 


AVING in our last Number prefaced our review of 

Wagner's “Letters to Uhlig, &c.,” by a regret that 

it seemed unlikely that for the present any transla- 

tion of the whole volume would be published, it is 

now our pleasant task to announce the fact that 

Messrs. H. Grevel & Co., the publishers of the translation of the 
Wagner-Liszt correspondence, have made the necessary arrange- 
ments for the appearance of an English translation of the letters 
which are the subject of our present series of articles. We may 
add that they have been so polite as to inform us that the notice in 
Tue Meister has had some share in the resumption of the 
project, which had been temporarily abandoned; for it is no little 
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reward to us, in our efforts for the Wagner cause, to see that they 
are already bearing fruit in directing renewed attention to the 
composer's literary legacy. The translation above referred to will 
be carried out by Mr. J. S. Shedlock, a well-known musical critic, 
a member of the London branch of the Wagner Society, and the 
writer of an article in our first number dealing with the Liszt 
letters. 

To proceed with our immediate subject, we have chosen for the 
present instalment Wagner's opinion of the work and merits of 
other composers, as expressed in this correspondence. We find 
only one reference to Mozart, and one to Bach, in the former case 
taking the shape of a passing allusion to Wagner’s wish to have 
conducted a series of Symphony performances in Dresden, and in 
the latter of a desire that Uhlig should send him the score of Bach's 
Motett. How highly he revered these two masters is matter of 
history, and writ large upon most of his critical works. Haydn is 
not touched upon, and Rossini is only cursorily glanced at in the 
company of Meyerbeer. Berlioz, of whom so much is said in 
commendation in the Liszt letters, is merely referred to twice, and 
one of these times as the ‘ body-slave of Meyerbeer,” and as one 
whose “ eccentricities of taste I would gladly forgive.” For Spohr 
and Robert Franz more sympathy is shown, for while Wagner 
speaks of Spohr in 1852 as too old to be entrusted with the 
conducting of his Tannhduser overture, he writes of him in 1846— 
“T was delighted with the aged, honourable, and unsophisticated 
man ; he was also evidently pleased that I had accepted his invita- 
tion ;” and of Franz he says to Uhlig: “ Hartels have sent me the 
scores of Lohengrin, of which I am retaining three for presents. 
One is for yourself, a second I propose to bestow on Robert Franz. 
For a long time I have wished to write to Franz; heaven only 
knows how it is that one so long leaves undone that which is so 
dear to one! Greet him cordially from me and assure him that I 
set great store by the fact that, after yourself and Liszt, he was the 
first musician who showed friendship to me.” 

Liszt, as we might naturally expect, is constantly mentioned 
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throughout this volume, and spoken of in terms almost as warm as in 
the letters to the Abbé himself. Weber we find alluded to briefly 
and indirectly, but in a way that proves the genuine enthusiasm 
with which Wagner all through his life revered his genius. Wagner 
was in Paris in 1842, at the time of the introduction of Der 
Freischiitz to the French public, and in all his own struggles he did 
not forget that there were others in straits besides himself. He 
therefore approached Pillet, the Director of the Opera, with a view 
to arranging a performance for the benefit of Weber’s widow. 
Pillet expressed his willingness, and Madame Weber was at once 
written to by Wagner, through the intermediary of a friend. The 
letter, however, seems to have miscarried, and endless delays 
resulted. As a consequence, the novelty of Der Freischiitz wore off 
in the quickly-changing Parisian mind, the receipts diminished, and, 
by the time Madame Weber wrote to Pillet, the project had become 
hopeless, by no fault of Wagner’s. 

Schumann, between whose admirers and those of Wagner there 
has always been a certain amount of bitterness of feeling, is alluded 
to incidentally on two or three occasions, once with reference to an 
attack upon the Meister contained in a Hamburg criticism on 
Schumann’s Genoveva ; but the only important sentence with regard 
to this composer is that in letter 65, to Uhlig, where Wagner says: 
“T have just come across the poem of the Pilgrimage of the Rose. 
How 1s it that it never occurs to anyone to go to the root of a com- 
position such as that of Schumann’s ; that is to say, to show first of 
all the desperate poverty of the poem, and then to ask what manner 
of man must he be who can derive inspiration for an important 
composition from such a makeshift, and what value can music thus 
fathered contain?” It will be here noted how invariably Wagner 
upheld the one standard of judgment with which he had set forth on 
his own almost’solitary path: no good music can exist apart from 
a lofty theme. 

To Meyerbeer there are several allusions, chiefly dating from 
the time of Wagner’s sojourn in Paris, when the composer of the 
Prophéte was the musical lion of the day. Thus we find Wagner 
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narrating his first impression of a performance of this work, the 
last act of which he characteristically describes as interrupted by 
the chattering of a banker in a neighbouring box. With his own 
Lohengrin struggling for the light, the pseudo-mysticism of the 
Prophéte was scarcely likely to prove an edifying spectacle, and he 
writes ironically : “I have seen the prophet of this new world; of 
course I felt happy and uplifted, and cast to the winds all my anti- 
quarian plans, which seemed to me so godless now that the pure, 
noble saintliness of truth and godlike manhood already lived such 
warm immediate life in the blessed present. Blame me not for 
changing my opinion; he whose one object is the Cause, let him 
hold by no prejudices, but let go all false premisses when once he 
sees that they were but the result of personal vanity. When 
Genius comes and thrusts us upon other paths, an inspired man 
should follow willingly where’er it leads, even though he feel him- 
self unable to execute anything upon such lines.”—With this 
little side-thrust is coupled the amusing story of how a Parisian 
agent de police had appeared one morning in Wagner's quarters and 
cross-examined him as to his supposed destructive proclivities, and 
upon being reassured that the composer’s only intention was to 
compose, had, with a patriarchal blessing, read him a lecture upon 
the earnestness of art—Wagner, discovering a little later that the 
good man was an enthusiastic worshipper of Meyerbeer. More im- 
portant is the reference made to the strictures upon Meyerbeer in 
Oper und Drama. Wagner says: “I wrote this introduction in the 
anticipation that the work would form a series of articles in a 
journal; now, as the preface to a larger book, its tone would have 
too bitter, perchance even a petty, effect upon the reader. It would 
be a hideous possibility that the book should be taken as nothing 
but an attack upon Meyerbeer. I should like to be able to with- 
draw much of this sort. When I read it myself, the scoffing does 
not seem venomous to me, but when others read it I may often 
present myself to them as a passionate and embittered man, as 
which I would certainly not wish to appear, even to my enemies.” 
In this relation we may recall the passage in letter 59 of the Wagner- 
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Liszt correspondence: “ Not our princes, but the bankers and 
Philistines, are nowadays our masters. Towards Meyerbeer my 
position is a peculiar one. I do not hate him, but he disgusts me 
beyond measure. This eternally amiable and pleasant man reminds 
me of the most turbid period of my life, when he pretended to be 
my protector. As an artist I cannot exist before myself and my 
friends, I cannot think or feel, without realising and confessing my 
absolute antagonism to Meyerbeer, and to this I am driven with 
genuine desperation when I meet with the erroneous opinion even 
amongst my friends that I have anything in common with 
Meyerbeer.” 

Mendelssohn, as to whom we find several references in the 
earlier volume, is only mentioned once in the book before us, and 
that passage we reproduce below in the lengthy extract which we 
have translated from the letter upon Beethoven, to whom we must 
now turn. 

The king of instrumental composers was always regarded 
by Wagner with admiration almost approaching to idolatry. 
Throughout his life, and in all his writings we find constant ex- 
pression of this worship. During Wagner's exile almost his only 
solace is the opportunity of conducting from time to time a 
symphony by Beethoven; and scattered through this volume are 
frequent references to such performances and to Wagner's delight 
in them. He has told us in his Pilgrimage to Beethoven how he 
had absorbed that master’s works into his own nature, until he 
seemed saturated with their spirit; and all those who ever heard 
his conducting of one of these symphonies were loud in praise of 
the marvel of their rendering, even though they disliked Wagner's 
own compositions. Here we find the chord of sympathy struck in 
such passages as the following touching comparison: “It is re- 
markable that I must share the fate of Beethoven; he could not 
hear his music because he was deaf(no other cause could have 
hindered Aim), while I cannot hear mine because I am more than 
deaf, because I do not so much as live in my own time, because I 
wander round among you as one dead, while the wide world is full 
of—knaves !” 
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In letter 14, to Uhlig, he writes: “ Your two articles on 
the Beethoven symphonies are of the utmost importance, and it has 
quite lifted me out of myself to see the power of truth in your 
views so overmaster your own self that, for sake of this truth, you 
throw to the winds your own earlier artistic instincts. Nay, for 
very love, you annihilate the whole Beethoven so deeply and 
sympathetically cherished by us—in order from these noble ruins 
to seé arise the one true, eternal Art, the common weal of a// man- 
kind ; just as we have seen that Beethoven himself annihilated his 
own most individual nature in order to mount up into the univer- 
sality of higher things.” It must here be remembered that Wagner 
always regarded Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony as the struggle of 
the great composer to free himself from the shackles of “ absolute 
music,” and pass over into the domain of universal art. 

In the following extract, with which we must close the present 
section of our review, we shall see in what light Wagner conceived 
of the genius of Beethoven. It occurs in the 55th letter to Uhlig, 
and runs thus :-— 


The conductor of compositions such as those of Beethoven has seldom 
hitherto conceived the special nature of his task. He should clearly be the 
channel for their understanding by the laity; and if, at bottom, this can only be 
achieved by a completely adequate performance, the next question must be—how is 
such a performance to be brought about? The characteristic of the great compo- 
sitions of Beethoven is that they are actual poems ; that in them it is sought to bring 
an actual circumstance to representation. The stumbling-block in the way of their 
comprehension lies in the difficult task of finding surely the subject represented. 
Beethoven was completely possessed by a subject : his most pregnant tone-pictures 
owe their debt almost solely to the individuality of the subject which filled his 
thoughts; in consciousness of this, it appeared to him superfluous to denote his 
subject otherwise than in the tone-picture itself. Just as our word-poets really 
address themselves only to other word-poets, so did Beethoven in this unconsciously 
address himself only to the tone-poets. Even the absolute musician, that is to say, 
the ringer of the changes of absolute music, could not understand Beethoven, 
because this absolute musician looks always for the “ How” and not the “ What.” 
The laity, on the other hand, could but be completely confused by these tone- 
pictures, and at best be only led to pleasure in that which served the tone-poet 
merely as the material means of his expression. 

It is only by absolute musicians that the tone-poems of Beethoven have hither- 
to been presented to the public; and it is obvious that such a course could only 
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result in misunderstanding. The only province of the absolute musician was the 
‘* How” ; and even this he could not see aright if he did not first understand the 

“ What,” ‘for which the “ How” was only a vehicle. Thus the mutual relationship 
of the conductor and the orchestra remained one of complete misunderstanding ; 
the conductor laboured only to give voice to musical phrases which he himself did 
not understand, and had but made acquaintance with in much the same way as one 
might with pleasant-sounding verses, learning them by heart according to their 
sound alone, though they be composed in a foreign tongue, and one unknown to 
the reciter. Naturally it is only the sheer externals that can here be seized ; the 
speaker can never deliver and intone with personal conviction—he must slayishly 
hold fast to the merest outward accident of sound, in the manner in which he has 
been taught to repeat the phrase by rote. Let us conceive for a moment what 
measure of understanding a poet would meet with if, by the reciter on the one 
hand, and the hearer on the other, the word-tones only were reproduced and re- 
ceived; as must be the case were the poem presented in a tongue which neither 
the declaimer (who had only learnt it by ear) nor the hearer understood. Yet this 
comparison with the customary performances of Beethoven’s works one can only 
pronounce exaggerated, insomuch as one ascribes to tone-speech, as the more uni- 
versal, an easier and more immediate comprehensibility than to rational word- 
speech. But here we find the fallacy to lie in the particular sense in which we use 
the word “ understanding.” Once that no special poetic subject is expressed in the 
tone-speech, it may by all means pass as easily understandable ; for there can be 
no question of real understanding. If, however, the expression of the tone-speech 
is conditioned by a poetical subject, this speech becomes the least comprehensible 
of all, provided that the poetical subject be not at the same time defined by some 
other means of expression than those of absolute music. 

The riddle of the poetical subject of a composition by Beethoven is thus only 
to be solved by a tone-poet, for, as I remarked before, Beethoven involuntarily 
appealed only to such, to those who were of like feelings, like culture, nay, well- 
nigh like capability with himself. Such aman alone can interpret these composi- 
tions to the understanding of the laity, and above all by clearly defining the subject 
of the tone-poem, to the executants as well as to the audience, and thus making 
good an involuntary error in the technique of the tone-poet, who omitted such 
denotement, Ifa right understanding be not effected in such a way, every per- 
formance of Beethoven’s veritable tone-poems, however technically perfect, must, 
in a measure, remain misunderstood. ‘The most convincing proof of this we may 
easily win by accurately gauging the attitude of our modern concert-audience to 
Beethoven’s creations. If these were really understood by the audience, that is to 
say, consonantly with their poetical subject, how could this same public tolerate a 
modern concert-programme? How were it possible to set before the hearers of a 
Beethovenian Symphony at the same time a medley of musical compositions 
utterly lacking in depth of content? Yet do not our musical conductors and 
composers themselves, for the same reason, namely that they have not recognised 
the poetical basis of these tone-creations, prove by the matter and the manner of 
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what, in spite of Beethoven’s example, they compose to-day, that they have 
never rightly understood them ? 

Were the confused and erratic instrumental composition-mongering of the day 
possible, if these people bad understood the true essentials of Beethoven’s tone- 
poems? The essence of the great works of Beethoven is that they are only in the 
last place Music, being, in the first place, exponents of a poetical idea. Or shall 
we be told that this ideal subject is only taken from the realm of music? Would 
this not be as much as to say that the poet takes his subject from speech, the painter 
from colour? The musical conductor who sees in one of Beethoven's tone-works 
nothing but the music, is exactly like the reciter who should hold only by the 
language of a poem, or the explainer of a picture who should see in the painting 
nothing but its colour. This, however, is the case with our conductors, even in 
the best instances—for many do not even so much as know the music—they know 
the key, the theme, the distribution of the voices, the instrumentation, and so on, 
and think that herewith they know all the contents of a work of tone. 

It is only the non-musical man who has opened the path to the understand- 
ing of Beethoven’s works, as involuntarily he longed to know what special thought 
had influenced the composer in his music. But here men met their first obstacle. 
Imagination, striving for understanding, laid its hand on all kinds of arbitrary con- 
ceits, of romantic scenes and picturesque adventure. The grotesqueness, and for 
the most part triviality, of such interpretations was soon detected and thrust on one 
side by minds of finer calibre. As such pictures proved distasteful, folk thought it 
the best plan to lay aside once for all any kind of explanation. Yet in the impulse 
that led to such attempts at interpretation there lay a right sound instinct; but it 
was only possible for one completely intimate with the characteristic traits of the 
tone-work to designate its subject, i in such a manner as it had—even though uncon- 
sciously—hovered before the vision of the tone-poet himself. Again, the great 
difficulty of such interpretations lay in the character of the subject itself, which is 
only presented to us by the tone-poet in his tone-painting ; and only one who had 
well weighed this difficulty could successfully dare attempt to assist a right under- 
standing in the needful manner. Here you might narrate the history of the per- 
formance of the Ninth Symphony at Dresden, and above all the remarkable success 
attained there by this reputedly most difficult of all compositions. Further you 
might relate how I never after that consented to a performance of one of Beethoven's 
compositions without in some way directing myself to the understanding in this 
fashion, and that I was impelled thereto by the irrepressible feeling of the necessity 
of such understanding. Most striking in every case was the effect of my method upon 
the executants themselves. Even the most ordinary dance-musicians I have here 
in Ziirich coached up to performances of which neither the public nor themselves 
had before the slightest anticipation. You might then adduce my pamphlet “The 
Heroic Symphony,” and report how great was the effect of its understanding, especi- 
ally upon the musicians, [I must here note that my chief explanations were given 
in the rehearsals by word of mouth, and at the appropriate passages.] It was, how- 
ever, in my work on the “ Overture to Coriolanus” that I was able to arrive at the 
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clearest interpretation of the poetical subject. I may say that he who knows ac- 
curately my explanation of this subject, and follows its clue from phrase to phrase, 
must admit that without this explanation he had never understood this most plastic 
of all tone-works ; unless, indeed, he had from the general title, “Overture to 
Coriolanus,” felt out for himself the scene just as I did myself. With such an 
understanding the enjoyment of such a composition is immeasurably enhanced. 

And the goal of this endeavour? THe Drama!!! 


I must add to the above, that in a certain most weighty, and perhaps the 
only right sense, Beethoven has hitherto been only understood by oa-musicians, 
and by professional musicians not at all. 

Mendelssohn’s performance of Beethoven’s works was always based only upon 
their purely musical side, and never upon their poetical content, which he could 
not grasp at all; otherwise he would himself have brought far other wares to 
market. For my own part, Mendelssohn’s conducting, despite its great technical 
delicacy, always left me unsatisfied as to the root of the matter; it was always as 
though he could not trust to letting that be said which Beethoven meant, because 
he was not at one with himself as to whether anything at all was meant, and if so, 
what. Thus he always held on to the letter with the finest of musical cleverness, 
and thus was like our philologists, who, in their expositions of Greek poets, must 
always point out the literal characters, the particles, the various readings, &c., but 
never the real content. Mendelssohn’s gross errors in the conception of the 
tempi show clearly his failure to comprehend the content of a composition ; and 
this everyone will recognise who, for instance, heard his /emfo for the first move- 
ment of the Ninth Symphony, which he took so fast that the whole movement 
was distorted to the direct opposite of what it really is. In this he suddenly re- 
vealed himself to me as a most ordinary music-maker, and I recognised at once the 
reason why he himself could never create anything different from what he did 


create. 
(Zo be continued.) 





NOTES.—We should have wished to review at length the performance of Lohengrin 
by the Carl Rosa Opera Company, at Drury Lane, but must dismiss the subject 
with two or three words. As all-round representations these performances were 
highly satisfactory, and their reception most encouraging. ‘The choruses might 
with advantage have been more delicately phrased, especially in the magnificent 
situation where Lohengrin is first descried approaching in his swan-drawn barque ; for 
here above all else the due effect can only be gained by mirroring in the graded voices 
the mystery and the awe of the miraculous vision, the music almost imperceptibly 
passing from the hush of fianissimo to the overpowering forte of the highest 
emotion. 

The RIcHTER concert season commenced on Monday, May 12th, with a a. 
formance of the Méeistersinger and Parsifal Overtures, and of Beethoven's Fifth 
Symphony, which showed the orchestra to be in grander condition than ever before. 
We can only regret that again an error of taste was manifest in the juxtaposition of 
two such diametrically opposite moods as those of the Parsifa/ Overture and Liszt’s 
Third Rhapsody. 
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